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Eulenspiegel into a pasquil on the modern English type,   Follow-
ing his model, he produced an ironical book of manners, entitled
The Guls HornebooJce (1609), which begins by closely following
the original, but gradually develops into an independent work.
The booklet surpasses other attacks on the gallants and fops of
the age, because Dekker has penetrated beneath their conduct so as
to satirise their motives.   We see that the Jacobean gull's irre-
sponsible actions are entirely dominated by the desire to assert his
personality, and these efforts rendered odious by lack of breeding
and vulgarity of surroundings.   Dekker sarcastically explains to
the gull how this ambition can be realised by his making himself
offensively conspicuous at places of public resort   Incidentally,
we accompany the young man of leisure through a typical day's
occupations, from the business of dressing to the stroll in St Paul's;
thence to the * ordinary' for the midday meal; then to the play-
house, followed by the tavern and the nocturnal prowl through the
city.   The book had no great sale, because the scenes were too
familiar, and the invective too mild; but, for the modern student,
no better picture can be found of Jacobean London, with its
literary cliques, its publicity and the scope it gave to the free play
of personality.
The public's insatiable demand for novelty reduced professional
free-lances to the most amazing shifts to win popularity. In this
respect, Dekker's A strange Horse Race (1613) is an almost unique
production. He begins with an account of Roman 'pageants' (that
is, gladiatorial displays), dwelling particularly on the quips and
jeers with which the populace greeted the hero of a triumph.
These anecdotes introduce a popular encyclopaedia, in which the
knowledge of the day is vulgarised under the attractive conceit of
a race. Astronomy is taught under the guise of races of the
heavenly bodies, and physiology as the races in a man's body,
earth, water, air and fire all competing. Then there are races
of minerals; lead striving to overtake tin, tin silver and silver
gold, which is the victorious metal, 'the eldest child of the sun/
From the physical, he turns to the moral, world. Once more, we
have a pageant of the vices and virtues, but still in the form
of a race* The vices of an enriched bourffeome are pitted against
the old-fashioned virtues of modesty and contentment Among
others, Blasphemous Insolency challenges Innocent Humility; the
temperate Spaniard races the English drunkard; epicures run
from a *cry of sergeants'; the lawyer from his own conscience;
the vicar for four benefices, which he wants to enjoy at the